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iBSTRACT , . 

In the speech communication classroom, values 

clarification act ivities can he used as motivational techniques and 
as methods for teaching interpersonal communication skills, Learr.ing 
to use communication skills can be a values-clarifying process in 
itself and can occur in speech areas viewed as primarily cognitive: 
argumentation, persuasion, discussion, and so on. In addition, 
telchers must be able to apply effective interpersonal skills to 
^h^ir own teaching and to recognize that nany of these skills will be 
for listening, responding, and guestioning, as well as for inforning. 
Finally, student evaluation can be approached using the principlos o.. 
personal growth and can range from brief feedback to a complex set ot 
criterion-referenced assignments or contracts. In short, values 
clarification can be considered a technique whose impact is already 
discernible in the texts and teaching of speech communication. 
(Author/KS) 
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. lover the oast several years, speech coimnunication ^ 
edu-ation has shifted its primary emphasis from public 
speaking to a broader field of studies including 
interpersonal communication. Recent interest m in-_ 
terpe-sonal communication parallels increased attention 
to the application of humanistic psychology to class- 
room learrLng. The purpose of this paper is to explore 
the relationship between one of the most celebrated 
areas of the hamanistiu education movement, values 
clarification, and some current emphases m speech 

■ ^--.i ^Ji,, -T^- '••^■nv Dopular soeech coitmun- 
conmunication ei^uwa ..-.^i f-t- --- 

ication texts directly incorporate activities found m 
values clarification literature, or m a general way, 
encourage students to discover, develop, and act on 
tv^«ir values. 1 This article explores some of the goals, 
student learning activities, teacher methods, and 
evaluation procedures of both values clarification and 
interpersonal communication. My concern will not be 
with conceptual differences or criticisms o. either 
area, but with a framework from which we m speech 
communication might consider the work of a related area 
whose impact is noticeable in our texts and teaching. 

For centuries philosophy and religion have been 
concerned with values, and, traditionally, training 
in values was left to the home and church. But 
familv and religion have had an increasingly small 
influence on young people. Few would deny that there 
are far too many students who are not clear what their 
O. lives are for or what is worth working for. This 

category includes students that teachers recognize as 
apathetic, flightly, uncertain, inconsistent, or who 
'-^ are drifters, overcon forme rs , over dissenters, or 
~- role players. 2 Many underachievers , whose problems 
are not primarily physical or emotional, are also m 
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this nroup. In viewing this coraplex sot of nrcb, ■litis, 
Louia Rath- considered the implicationi of the litera- 
tar*- of ..alues devt^lopment for teaching. Based on some 
of zhB work of John Dewey, Rachs built a 'incory of value 
offering SDeclfic aid to teacher ss. In addition to the 
work of'Dowey, values clarification has incorporated^ 
the work cf manv other philosophers, sociologists, ar.d 
oqycholoaists such as Gordon Allport, Edgar Priedenberg, 
carl nogera, Erich Fromir. and other-. But vaiuas clari- 
fication is essentially a teaching methodolog-y and it 
has bGen developed, practiced, and populariE«d by many 
of Raths' students, particularly Dr. Sidney Simon. 



rtn^i^f valuas Clarification and Znterper- 
sonal CoCTnunieation 

In their article on interpersonal coKRunication in 
The Speec h Taacher , f^rthur Bochner and Clifford Kelly 
iiltG "that their "...Major thesis xs : all training in 
interpersonal skills should have as its oblective the ^ 
development of interpers onally conip etent i ndividuals. " 
One of the assumptions^' tsssantial to Bochner ' s and 
Kelly's framework is that every person is motivated to 
interact effectively with his or her anvironment. This 
assumption is consistent with the belief in the growth- 
promoting nature of human beings in h'jmanistie psy- 
chology." carl Rogers said, "I dare to believe that 
when the human being is inwardly free to choose what- 
ever he deeply values, he tends to value those objects, 
experiences, and goals which make for his own survival, 
growth, and development and for the survival and 
development of others. I hypothesize that it Is char- 
acteristic of the human organism to prefer such 
actualizing and socialized goals when he is exposed to 
a growth-promoting climate."^ 

In his book. Human Va_lues in the Classroom; 
Teaching for Person al and' Social Growth , Robert Hawley 
sharply focuses on tlTO beliefs of Carl Rogers and 
others when he says, "It is the schools' chief func- 
tion to produce socially self-actualizing people"- 
This statement points to Bochner 's and Kelly's second 
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assumption th^t individuals aro not eifertive at birthj 
we aro a::or:i^n. nHUh-r GffGCtl%^o nor Lnoffecrivu. 
Social ef fciCtiv-r\r:-s i ^; U^arntjd throughout lite/^ 

Guidoiines for tGaching and curriculum planning come 
from research in a variety of areas. According to 
BQcbner and K^lly, the ro.^oarch sugg^^ts that all 
effective InterperEonal processes share a common core 
of: characteristics which are, essentially, the ability 
to diagncse; the ability to understand tha interpar- 
sonal context; and, the ability to act one^s 
understanding, effectuation. ' Complete Hocial effec- 
tiveness involves transforniation of one ^ understanding 
into action. 

These guidelines are also highly consistent with the 
processee if values clarification. Students are not 
only aSfV . to choose values, but they are also asked 
to act up n thsiTi in a way that is consistent with ^cher 
values in their lives. Louis Raths defined a value as 
''A personal guide that gives direction to life, helps 
us relate to the world and take purposeful action. 

The fourth goal comrr.on to values clarification and 
interpersonal corr^unicaticn is the mastery of a process. 
Speech cormnunication education now places less 
emphasis on eKternal, prescriptive standards of 
behavior and pays less attention to the product, "the 
speech," than to students* undei^s tanding of the various 
processes by which messages are encoded and decoded. 
Sharon Ratliffe and Deidee HerTnan, for example , state 
in their teachers guide to Adventures in t he Looking 
Glass that the contemporary coiranunication approach 
aims at identifying available options, determining 
which options are appropriate to each of us, commun- 
icating with Qurselves and with others in order to 
achieve tlie desired option, making and living with a 
decision and having the courage to change it in the 
future. They state, furtherm.ore , that the contemporarY 
approach means that students seek out their own values 
and behavior. "What is *right or wrong,' ^good or 
bad* for me takes precedenae over, yet clearly takes 



in-o .::'n?^.(i^^r^ti^^n wh.it other ^or ^-'h-t ^D-i^-y') 
tr^U Ai i r- ■] : vhvricr for . ^' 

th- -u-li^i- - i .-^- :-^' ^---^ - - ...... .... 

F.^thor than di:-.v::lv :r m-i: rvCtly tvaahiaT a 1 1 xe^a 
^o- af %%iluv-^. a -ralition.-! a:^rroa-]^. v..:u-5 /lar= 
^^1-1-^-!^ .-.m^:a-a^i::o.^ valain^, -a^ v.ilav^, oi-inon ^ayu 
^^W.'r^ vorv ni.::n .aioso.: tc tha idoi thar valuos are 
Ra;-_thin;^ la^jalaai:-;: - ^'a.at tihc:--^ aaar^^a^ at ror 

then la^lact ^nd raja;^ v lanonts frcm -aah/^ — 



ValUfjH Cla n fiaat ion j^^^^,^.^ 

Havinq exrlorrJ H.....;a. of .a .;oala ^-n^or. tn vlues 
-lar if laaLion and to int^sraorsanal conununicat icn 

l^^t: aa riaw consider tho v^iluns clarification 
t.roceaG itBoU. In VaXuaa^: 1 an r i c a 1 1 on and__l\.^c iun£. 
Rathn, Fiarmin, arvi ir-cn" say , '*In qeneral , wo rniaht 
say that we an 
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arvi .-imcn say 
^^_;ly cilciaal thinkinq ta-hniques tc 
matters: that aro larq^ly In the: effactive domain . ^ 
Thinking skili^ holp students todlscovar alternatives 
and to i-rcdiat nossihle outcomea of thair oholcos, 

valuinq leadi^ t- mak inct a chcica and cherishing 
and prizinq leads to GU^'taining the choice, Tnere 

;,oven criteria for a vaiae. If ona can meet all 
seven criteria, ha or she ha Ids a value. The criterra 
are : 

1. Ch^oainq from alternatives. 

2. choo3inq after careful consideration of the 
conseiuenoes of each alternative. 

3. Choosinq fruoly . 

4. Prising, boinq glad of one's choice. 

5. Pricing, beina willina to :aii.li-cly affirm 

one's choice. 

6. Acting upon one * s choice, incorporating 

choices into behavior. 

7. Actinq UH^n an-';: choice r^^poatod^y, over 

time. ^3 



Thp chccsinq, rri2irw arA ai-inn jr-.oss for valuing 
is in-art oraL..i '.'ntu variocy of l-iar-ir.? a-tivities 

w;Ui^:/tii.. ritu.;..nt :.it, ^^.o 1-arn rcrp iMsarly 
thos- tenets on whirh ho or she has ..>xhli;it;ly 
impli~i-lv direJt^d A life. 



Speech C ongu ni nation A a_ji^ y un c t lo.i r-t V a luj^ 
Clarification . 

Speesh coOT-uni cation has ciany funo-icns in the values 
clarification proc^i^ss. Roths, Harmin, and ^inon orter 
an extensive description of one aspect of speech com- 
nunication in values clarification, the class discus- 
sion on value-related issuos.l" Their discussion, 
emphasizing tachniquos that load to wider usage than 
values clarificaticn, offers specific exartiplys of the 
value clar_fyin'; discussion, role playing, contrived 
incidents, thu zig-sag lesson, the devil's afivocatt; , 
and •■'•1^^ -"ntinuoi. Th-^so md many more specific 
activities fomid' in v-^inf^s m arif ication; A Handisook 
^^^^t,.q^nR for Teachers and Students are 
designed to stimulate thinking, talking. Playing out, 
the consideration of alternative values held by others, 
and the choice of personal values. ^ 

Hut valuing is not esjientiolly group work. Sirson 
at al. caution against the "noise" of def ensiveness, 
arguing, student attempts to please the teacher, to 
"show off," to conforTn or to remain passive in dis- 
cussions.^® Robert Hawley underscores these notions 
whan he savs, -'Improving corranunication skills, then, 
requires an awareness of the variety and scope of this^ 
'noise- and skills for reducing and controlling 'noise 
in the mossaqe,"17 „awley defines noise as anything 
which channels energy away from the business of 
understanding and supporting. 

Values clarification uses communication based 
activities as a means of discovering values and of 
exploring others' values, but the process of learning 
how to corrmiunicate effectively can also be a values 
clarification process in itself- In an article 
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entitled ^^Beyond Values Clarification," Howard 
Kirscheribauin%ays. n realizs^ how the goals of more 
effective con^unica tion and the ability to deal with 
one's feellngg v/sre as important as the chonsing, 
prizing, and'accing goals of values clarification. 
Simultaneously, Sid Simon and Merrill Karniin ^^^^J^^ 
experiencing the power of verhal and nonverbal co.:..u..= 
ication exercises in uheir work.'^ =^ 

iarschenbaum further explores the function of speech 
when he discussas one of the seven valuing criteria! 
affirmation. Although affinnation is suitable for 
public sett^^-rTS, TOSt of the values clarifying acti- 
vities occu: :n dyadic or small group sattings. WTien 
wa are affir ing, we are less concerned with the process 
of valuing than'we are with the product. Affirmation 
has value for those who have an opMrtunity to clariry 
their values by listening to others, but not for the 
person engaged in fte Process. Kirschenbaum prefcis 
to substitute "sharing" for affirination as an intrin- 
sicallv imcortant part of tlie process for the person 
doing the valuing. Essentially, he defines "sharing" 
as the sharing of self or self disclosure. tslf dim- 
closure is a values clarifying processi 

First, we are social beings whose self^ 
concept is developad through interaction 
with others. Only by sharing our inner 
selves with others and by recaiving tteir 
rejection can we fully accept ourselves 
or deal with the aspects of ourselves 
which we, to some axtent, reject. And if 
we do not accept ourselves, than neither 
can we become open to our inner experiencas 
nor can wa have the confidanca to m^e our 
own choices. Secondly, self-disclosure 
has a clarifying effect. As wa reveal 
outselves, we hear ourselves speak, we get 
others' reactions, we think "that^s not 
exactly what I meant to say" or "I haven't 
conveyed what I'm really feeling or "next 
time I*d like to put it dif f erantly . 
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Kirschenbai^ concludes that since -disclosure is 

essential to the values clarification process, then 
values clarification must be broadened "to include 
all those processes by which effective self-disclosura 
takes place— in a word: communication,,. Verbal 
and nonverbal coimnunication . the giving and receiving 
of feedback, sending clear n^essages, empathic 
listening^-- all these processes and others foster 
self-^disclosure and exposure to alternatives and, 
therefore r are part and parcel of the values- 
clarification process- "20 

Kirschermaum also expands the traditional processes 
of chocsing, prizing, and acting on values to include 
five major areas: Feeling, Thinking, Corrmuni eating, 
Choosing, and Acting. ^1 Many of his subprocesses 
include areas traditionally taught in our own speech 
classes. The Feeling category, for eKample,- includes 
openness to and acceptance of one's inner eKperience. 
Thinking includes distinguishing fact from opinion, 
supported from unsupported arguments, analyzing prop^ 
aganda and stereotypes, and using logic. Conmuni- 
cating includes sending cl'- ar messages verbally and 
nonverbally, empathic li;...^ning, drawing out, asking 
questions, giving and receiving feedback, and con^ 
flict resolution. Choosing includes generating and 
considering alternatives, problem solving, data 
gathering and choosing. This listing might well be 
an outline for a curriculum with courses in intra^ 
personal and interpersonal cormunication, p^lic^ 
speaking, propaganda, argumentation, and group discus^^ 
sion rather than an outline of processes of values 
clarification. 



Values Clarification in Speech Coimiunication Education 



As the proponents of values clarification have 
searched for fuller dimensions in their methodology, 
speech conmunication educators might also look beyond 
the specific exercises and objectives of their teaching 
to study the implications of their work on the values 
clarifying of their students. An article in The 
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speech Teacher, for vxanplts , states that, "Many of the 
^xarcinos .-^v 1 by ^idn^y Simon, Leland H-we, 

and Hcward K. i-iiLaum in Values Clar if ication can 
be used for enjcynent in ti;o classroom" providing 
a chanae of pace, a novelty effect, and tension re- 
lief=^ wt^ll AS directina attention to specific 
areas Dt concern. '^^^ The "significant areas of con^ 
corn" alluded tc are net doveloped and are also, 
perhaps, overlooked by teachers. 

Alton Barbour and Alvin Goldherg state in Interper- 
sonal Cormnunication ; Teaching Stra tegies and Resources 
that, '*The study of interpersonal cQmmunication al- 
lows for tremendous flexibility and resourcefulness 
in techniques and rneUiods of teachin^ and learning. 
Values clarification activities night not only pro- 
vide a change of pace, but they might also offer a 
source of activities designed to illustrate the use 
of effective intranersonal and interpersonal Gommun- 
ication . 

More important than merely incorporating specific 
values clarification exercises in their classes, how- 
ever, teachers might become more mindful of the 
broader nature of their work in helping students to 
clarify and to act on personal values as they learn 
communication skills and principles. Advocates of 
values clarification call for a curriculum based on a 
tri-^level pyranid. Facts are at the base^ concepts 
at the center? values at the top. While mastering 
facts and dealing with concepts, students should be 
asked to relate learning to their own lives. 

values 
concepts 
facts 

We have incorrectly assumed that the 
ability for rational and abstract thought 
also enables people to make value deci^ 
sions. But cognitive ability does not 
automatically provide people with solu-- 
tions to values problems , We have seen 
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too many reople whc hold ooU ^qo 
dagrot^s, but who arti unfulti iled 
in'toeir own lives, their marriages, 
their homes, anci their jobR. VJe 
have also seen brilliant scholars 
contribute to the destruction of 
human life and the physical en- 
viromnant because they did not con- 
sider thfa consequences of their 
work, the lives of the huinans 
affected, or the values their work 
encouraged. 

Clearly, knowledge or skill in the use of cormnuni- 
cation is not sufficient. The question remains how^ 
much teaching about corranunication eKists in the cog- 
nitive realm. How do we use cognitive skills about 
con^unication to inform students^ values in their 
uses of these skills? If we attempt to help students 
clarify personal values in the process of learning to 
communicate, it is also necessary to clarify values 
on the uses of communication skills one- mastered- 
Barbour and Goldberg comment ^ 

Affective learning is every bit 
as important as cognitive learning, 
yet it has been ignored by the 
schools, as have the concerns for 
values. The teacher of inter- 
Dersonal communication can hardly 
avoid dealing with the affective 
or emotional side of learning or 
tryinc to deal with the questions 
of values that such learning in- 
volves * even though there is no ^„ 
**right answer'' to such questions. 



Te acher CoituAunication 

Having exainined some of the ways in which va 
clarification and speech communication are rela 
to students^ learning, let us now consider thai 
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functions in the teachinq process. Although studants 
are often involved in group work, projects and other 
independent activities, the teacher still structures 
learning, shares knowledge and sets the tone of open- 
ness, trust, and honesty while motivating students to 
do work that is demanoing and rigorous. Barbour and 
Goldberg states 

Pundarnentally . . . the teacher must be 
able to facilitate learning, to pro- 
vide information, to stimulate face- 
to-face experiences which place 
responsibility for learning on the 
students, to identify and utilise 
resources in the class for information 
and insight, and, most importantly, 
to practice what he preaches about 
the ways in which individuals relate 
to and communicate with one another. 

Raths, et al., include a lengthy discussion of a 
particular type of teacher communication, the value 
clarifying response -27 Essentially, this is a way of 
responding to students in order to encourage them to 
consider what they are choosing^ pricing, or doing - 
Like other constructive feedback, it is not evalua- 
tive, but it stimulates the students to thirA about 
values. ''Did you think about the alternatives yet?" 
"Have you done" anything about that?" "What are some 
of the good points about this?" The values clarifying 
response is very brief, but it offers the teacher 
another cormunication strategy, another reminder about 
the numbers of ways teacher conmiunication can be used 
affectively* 

SimimariEing the role of the teacher in the class^ 
room, Harmin et al. have listed some of the teacher 
behaviors toat seem to promote effective values clari- 
fication. Like those discussed by Barbour and 
Goldberg for the interpersonal communication behavior, 
aspacially to listening, offering feedback, and ques- 
tioning, rather than the traditional teacher conmuni- 
cation, "telling," values clarification is effective 
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when a teacher 

- is Accus^tinq ^nd non j u:!~entnl 

encourages divorsity; realizes that there are 
no absolute rig}it or wrong answers for another's 
valu^i quescions 

- rGSpects the individual's choice to partici- 
pate or not 

- respects the individual's response 

- encourages each person to answar honestly 

- listens and raises clarifying questions with 
students 

- avoids questions which may threaten or limit 
thinking 

- raises questions of both personal and social 
concern . ^ - 



Evaluation of Learning 

In addition to the problems of dealing with a 
variety of cognitive and affective experiencas, clari- 
fying values and structuring appropriate learning 
activities, the teacher is also faced with the problems 
of evaluation. Some difficulties center around the 
fact that it is sometim.es easier to evaluate some of 
the lower cognitive skills than conceptual or affec- 
tive learning. Other problems arise because we do not 
have a precise theoretical definition of personal 
growth for adolescence against which progress may be 
measured. Furtherinore , the acid ^est of one's abil- 
ity to use coirununication or values effectively comes 
in one's life, lived largely outside the classroom. 
Another difficulty is that humanistic education 
stresses role-free, nonjudgmental, and open comnuni- 
cation between teachers and students. Traditional 
grading systems in which the locus of evaluation is 
in the teacher's judgment on the student's cognitive 
classroom output, which is in competition with other 
student's work, is inimical to all that we haye been 
discussing. 

Although evaluation is always a fragile operation, 
there are methods by which the scdlpel is used less 
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painfully and more profitably, without leaving •scars. 
First, the taachor must be aware of the subtle power 
to evaluate positivoly or negatively in feedback. 
A brief, immediate responso can signal support and 
reinforcement as easily as it can sound a doomsday 
knell to a student. Second, for all students, espe- 
cially for those who choose "to pass" on class acti- 
vities, there must exist the opportunity to demonstrata 
both their learning of communication principles and 
their understanding of the possible application of 
the principles to their lives. Since student comments 
are necessarily based on subjective experience, the 
teacher might establish criterion-referenced stand- 
ards such as the following for student reports. 
"First, your comments must be clearly stated. Second, 
they must be clearly related to a concept in the text. 
Third, they must show a possible application to your 
life. " 

For unit, module, or course work, the teacher and 
students might establish a clearly delineated contin- 
gency contracting system where students know the 
quantity and quality of work to be daie at specific 
intervals in the course for the contracted grade. 
Throughout the course, self -rating, peer ratings, 
teacher-ratings, feedback sessions or conferences can 
be arranged. Finally, evaluation of one's develop- 
ment in the process of learning rests with the student. 
The teacher should be less concerned with the be- 
havioral "objections" approach and more concerned with 
behavior that is supportive of positive learning, 
obiective self and teacher evaluation, and authentic 
29 

personal growth. 



Conclusion 



In the speech communication classroom, values 
clarification activities can be used as motivational 
techniques and as methods for teaching interpersonal 
eomnunication skills. More importantly, however, 
learning to use conmunication skills can be a values 
clarifying process in itself, especially in Inter- 
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personal coimnunication. But it can also occur in other 
speeGh areas treatGd as primarily cognitive ? 
argumentation, persuasion, discussion, public address, 
etc. For not only can personal values be clarified 
in the process of learning to conttnunicate and interact 
with others, but social vaiues can and should also 
be clarified on the uses of facts, skills and concepts, 
once mastered* 

Tea.^her cornmunication is important in the broadest 
sense since a positive and supportive climate must 
be created. No longer merely cognitive masterB of 
contnunication theory, teachers must be able to apply 
effective interpersonal skills to their own teaching 
and recogniEe that many of their skills will be 
listening, responding, questioning, as well as in- 
forming, and "telling," 

Finally, evaluation, always a difficult area, can 
be approached using principles consistent with personal 
growth and can range from simple and subtle experiences i 
such as offering brief feedback responsese, to a 
highly developed set of criterion-referenced assign- 
ments' or contracts. Whatever the method, the purpose 
is to enhance students* learning and growth. 

This paper establishes a framework in which speech 
communication teachers might consider values clarifi- 
cation as a focus whose impact is already discernible 
in our texts and teaching* Both areas have much to 
offer each other as academic disciplines, and this 
reciprocal relationship should concern us as teachers. 
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